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F.  RAY  RISDON 


Lincoln  loved  simple,  unpretentious  people.  This  was  because  pretense 
and  parade  were  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature.  William  James  saw  Lincoln  as 
"the  representative  of  pure  simple  human  nature  against  all  conventional  addi- 
tions." 

Such  a  man,  and  only  such  a  man,  could  have  written  the  First  and  Second 
Inaugurals  and  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Study  and  endeavor  to  know  and  emulate  such  a  man  preserved  in  F.  Ray 
Risdon  what  Lincoln  might  have  called  "the  better  angels  of  the  Risdon  na- 
ture." 

And,  like  Lincoln,  Ray  has  a  lovely  Mary  whose  wifely  joy  has  been  to 
sustain  his  purpose  to  gather  a  Lincoln  Collection  to  be  permanently  placed  in 
Los  Angeles  to  encourage  the  study  of  Lincolniana. 

And  now  this  excellent  Collection,  acquired  by  Occidental  College,  beau- 
tifully and  safely  housed  and,  above  all,  available  for  study  and  research,  has 
been  placed  as  Risdon  hoped  it  one  day  would  be. 

The  Risdon  purpose  has  been  achieved.  The  task  of  ever-widening  and 
deepening  the  study  of  Lincoln  must  continue  as  long  as  America  lives. 

Thus  this  catalogue  containing  Lincoln's  earliest  known  dated  autograph 
and  selections  of  writings  by,  to  and  concerning  Lincoln  is  presented  as  a  trib- 
ute to  a  great  Lincolnian  and  fellow  collector. 


LINCOLN'S  "SUM  BOOK"  PAGE 

This  page,  the  earliest  known  dated  writing  of  Lincoln,  is  the  first  facsimile 
entry  in  Vol.  I  of  the  nine  volume  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  dated 
1824,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  labelled  "ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 
BOOK." 

The  reverse  side  contains  a  doggerel  reading  as  follows: 
"Abraham  Lincoln  is  my  name 
And  with  my  pen  I  wrote  the  same 
I  wrote  in  both  hast(e)  and  speed 
and  left  it  here  for  fools  to  read." 
In  the  first  edition  of  Herndon's  Lincoln,  Vol.  I,  page  40,  Herndon  states: 
"While  at  school  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  able  to  own  an  arithmetic.    His 
stepmother  was  unable  to  remember  his  ever  having  owned  one.    She 
gave  me,  however,  a  few  leaves  from  a  book  made  and  bound  by  Abe, 
in  which  he  entered,  in  a  large,  bold  hand,  the  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  "sums"  to  be  worked  out  in  illustration  of  each  table. 

LINCOLN'S  FRANKED  LETTER  DATED  SEPT.  22,  1835 

This  is  the  only  known  letter  franked  and  addressed  by  Lincoln  while  Post- 
master of  New  Salem.  It  was  written  by  Matthew  S.  Marsh  to  his  brother  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire  and  affords  a  vivid  description  of  life  in  New  Salem. 
Marsh  was  a  fine  letter  writer,  chatty  and  informative,  telling  his  folks  back  East  of 
primitive  conditions  in  this  prairie  frontier.  .  .  .  "the  Postmaster,  Mr.  Lincoln,  is 
very  careless  about  leaving  his  office  open  and  unlocked  during  the  day  —  half  the 
time  I  go  in  &  get  my  papers,  etc.,  without  any  one  being  there  as  was  the  case  to- 
day. The  letter  was  only  marked  25^  &  even  if  he  had  been  there  &  known  it  was 
double  he  would  not  (have)  charged  me  any  more  —  luckily  he  is  a  very  clever 
fellow  &  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

This  letter  was  posted  twelve  years  before  the  United  States  issued  its  first 
pre-paid  adhesive  postage  stamp  in  1847.  Lincoln's  action  in  franking  this  let- 
ter was  illegal;  that  is  why  he  addressed  the  folded  letter  in  his  own  hand. 

LINCOLN'S  LEGISLATIVE  CAMPAIGNS 

The  Sangamon  County  election  returns,  written  entirely  in  Lincoln's  hand  con- 
tains his  signature  three  times  in  the  body  of  the  document.  Lincoln  was  only  23 
years  of  age  when  he  first  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  in  1832. 
This  document  shows  the  tabulation  of  votes  received  by  the  various  candidates  for 
the  Legislature  in  1832-1834  and  1836.  Lincoln  received  only  657  votes  in  1832 
and  ran  8th  among  13  candidates.  As  the  four  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  were  elected,  Lincoln  was  defeated.  In  1834  Lincoln  received 
1376  votes,  ran  second  and  was  elected.  In  1836  he  ran  first  with  1716  votes  and 
was  re-elected.  The  document  is  attested  by  N.  W.  Matheny,  Clerk  of  Sangamon 
County,  dated  Sept.  9,  1842. 

"Possibly  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  Mary  Todd  or  perhaps  to  indicate  to  her 
his  good  political  standing  among  the  Sangamon  County  voters  who  elected  him  to 
the  legislature,  Lincoln  painstakingly  wrote  on  sheets  of  paper  how  the  ballots  had 
run  for  him.  .  .  ." — Sandburg  "Lincoln  Collector" — p.  141. 

THOMAS  LINCOLN,  SIGNED  DOCUMENT 

The  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  this  mortgage  March  13,  1842,  convey- 
ing 40  acres  in  Cole  County,  Illinois  to  secure  a  loan  of  $50.00.   This  document  dis- 


proves  the  statement  made  by  early  Lincoln  biographers  that  he  couldn't  write  his 
name.  That  he  was  not  the  shiftless  and  improvident  person  which  he  was  so  often 
portrayed  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  supported  himself  by  rough  farm 
work  and  as  a  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker;  by  purchasing  various  farms  and  by 
having  been  appointed  a  road  surveyor  or  supervisor  in  May  1816. 

LINCOLN  AND  HERNDONS  MANUSCRIPT  LAW  COM- 

MONPLACE  BOOK  containing  a  record  of  the  authorities  for  cases,  briefs, 
etc.,  in  which  Lincoln  and  Herndon  appeared  for  clients.  It  is  written  on  128  folio 
pages,  circa  1849.  In  Benjamin  F.  Thomas'  "Lincoln  1847-1853.  Being  the  day  to 
day  Activities  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  reference  is  made  to  a  great  many  of  the  cases 
mentioned  in  this  commonplace  book.  Many  of  the  cases  are  also  recorded  by  F.  T. 
Hill  in  "Lincoln  the  Lawyer." 

LINCOLN  AND  HERNDON  —  November  1849 

A  one  and  one-half  page  bill  of  complaint  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  in  re: 
George  D.  Berry  vs.  John  L.  Cagle.  Berry  complains  that  Cagle  caused  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  to  become  pregnant,  thus  depriving  him  of  her  services;  that  she  was 
later  delivered  of  a  child  and  was  unable  to  perform  the  necessary  affairs  and 
business  of  her  father  and  master;  that  he  was  obliged  to  expend  $100  for  "nurs- 
ing and  taking  care  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Berry,  his  daughter  in  and  about  the 
delivery  of  the  said  child,  to  the  damage  of  said  plaintiff  of  $1000 " 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  JUDGE  DAVID  DAVIS 

A  two  page  memorandum  regarding  litigation  between  John  B.  Moffet  and 
William  B.  Warren.  One  page  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Judge  Davis  and  the  other 
in  the  handwriting  of  Lincoln.  They  were  frequently  associated  in  trial  work  and 
it  is  evident  that  Lincoln  questioned  the  first  witness  and  the  answers  were  taken 
down  by  Judge  Davis.  The  second  witness  was  then  questioned  by  Davis  and  the 
answers  were  written  by  Lincoln.  The  document  is  not  dated.  Lincoln  appointed 
Davis  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1862  and  Davis  served  as 
Administrator  of  Lincoln's  estate. 

LINCOLN'S  BILL  OF  EXCEPTION  —  Dated  Springfield, 

June  1855 

This  document  of  seven  pages  written  by  Lincoln  consisting  of  about  1600 
words  in  the  case  of  Richardson  and  Hopkins  vs.  Joel  Johnson  concerns  a  lawsuit 
against  a  tavern  brought  by  a  guest  whose  room  had  been  broken  into  and  a  sum 
of  money  stolen.  Inasmuch  as  the  guest  had  not  made  use  of  the  safe  provided 
for  valuables,  responsibility  was  refused.  The  plaintiff  won  his  suit  and  Lincoln 
wrote  this  Bill  of  Exceptions  which  was  signed  "Charles  Emerson,  Judge". 

LINCOLN  TO  DR.  CHARLES  H.  RAY 

Autograph  letter  signed  by  A.  Lincoln,  Sept.  13,  1856  regarding  sending  Ger- 
man papers  (probably  the  Staats  Zeiting,  a  Chicago  German  paper  run  by  Lincoln's 
close  friend,  George  Schneider)  to  various  districts  in  Illinois  for  purposes  of  polit- 
ical propaganda.  Lincoln  was  concerned  about  the  German  vote  in  the  oncoming 
elections. 

Ray  was  editor  of  the  powerful  Chicago  Tribune  from  1855  to  1863.  Jay 
Monaghan,  in  his  biography  of  Ray,  "The  Man  Who  Elected  Lincoln"  credits  Ray 


with  being  the  real  voice  of  the  Tribune;  with  preparing  the  first  Republican  plat- 
form in  Illinois;  with  preventing  the  Republican  Party  from  adopting  Douglas, 
which  would  have  precluded  Lincoln  from  becoming  the  successful  nominee;  and 
with  being  a  member  of  the  board  of  strategy  which  manoeuvered  Lincoln's  nomi- 
nation at  the  Chicago  convention. 

Ray,  stationed  in  Springfield  assured  Congressman  Elihu  Washburne  in  a  letter 
dated  January  7,  1861  that  the  party  leaders  might  trust  Old  Abe  implicitly,  "He 
is  rising  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know  him  best.  He  is  wiser  and  more  saga- 
cious than  I  thought  he  would  prove  to  be.  Our  cause  is  dearer  to  him  than  anything 
else;  and  he  will  make  no  mistakes.  Depend  on  that."  Nevins  "Emergence  of 
Lincoln."  Vol.  2,  p.  437. 

SARAH  BUSH  LINCOLN:  HER  MARK 

This  one  page  document  signed  by  Lincoln's  step-mother,  June  15,  1857,  is  a 
receipt  for  twenty  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Win.  H.  Herndon,  who  secured  many 
documents,  letters  and  legal  papers  signed  by  Thomas  and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln, 
found  that  in  every  instance  Thomas  signed  his  name  in  full  and  Sarah  signed  with 
her  mark  "X". 

Lincoln  was  under  his  stepmother's  continual  direction  from  his  tenth  to  his 
twenty-first  year.  Probably  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  she  made  to 
Lincoln  was  her  sympathetic  attitude  towards  his  ambition  to  learn. 

"I  induced  my  husband  to  permit  Abe  to  read  and  study  at  home  as  well  as  at 
school.  At  first  he  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  it  but  finally  he  too  seemed  willing 
to  encourage  him  to  a  certain  extent.  .  .  .  We  took  particular  care  not  to  disturb 
him  —  would  let  him  read  on  and  on  until  he  quit  of  his  own  accord."  Lincoln 
Lore  issue  No.  213  of  May  8,  1933. 

"DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS" 

Lincoln's  manuscript  of  this  lecture  written  in  1859  on  13V4  folio  pages,  with 
corrections,   is  one  of  his  lengthiest  writings. 

Although  this  venture  was  a  failure  it  nevertheless  indicates  how  great  was 
Lincoln's  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  reveals  also  his  debt  to  the 
Bible  for  inspiration  and  illustration,  as  well  as  his  masterly  use  of  pure  English, 
largely  gainea  through  that  study. 

Of  this  lecture  it  is  said "It  is  a  bit  of  Lincoln  that  has  not  received  the 

analysis  or  attention  that  it  deserves.  In  its  flow  of  sentences  it  marks  him  as 
something  of  a  stylist,  but  that  is  secondary.  The  main  point  is  that  in  lectures  on 
discoveries  and  inventions  he  was  thinking  of  enlightenment,  of  progress  down  the 
centuries,  of  the  emancipation  of  the  mind,  of  men  rising  from  the  'Dark  Ages'." 
Lincoln  delivered  this  lecture  in  Springfield,  Jacksonville,  Clinton,  Bloomington 
and  Pontiac. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  a  young  man  said "He   (Lincoln)    is  a  'Big 

Gun'  in  the  political  world  but  —  I  think  the  people  generally  were  disappointed 
in  his  lecture  as  it  was  on  no  particular  subject  and  not  well  connected.  He  was,  I 
thought,  decidedly  inferior  to  many  a  lecturer  I  have  heard,  but  had  he  talked  on 
his  favorite  theme  —  that  of  Politics,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  justice 
to  his  subject.  ..." 

A  college  student  wrote  to  his  father  that  Lincoln's  ".  .  .  .  popularity  as  a 
speaker  consists  in  joking  and  story  telling,  and  I  have  heard  many  better  orators. 
....  He  was  advertised  to  lecture  on  Inventions,  I  paid  a  quarter  and  went  early  to 
get  a  seat.    It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  the  lecture  had  been  well  advertised  but 


only  about  40  persons  were  present,  and  Old  Abe  would  not  speak  to  such  a  small 
crowd,  and  they  paid  us  back  our  quarters  at  the  door." 

Lincoln  refused  numerous  invitations  to  lecture.  He  wrote  one  correspondent 
"I  am  not  a  professional  lecturer.  Have  never  gotten  up  but  one  lecture,  and  that  I 
think  rather  a  poor  one." 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 

Presentation  copy  signed  "Capt.  Job  Fletcher  from  A.  Lincoln."  Fletcher  was 
one  of  the  "Long  Nine"  members  who  served  with  Lincoln  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, each  of  whom  was  over  six  feet  two  inches  in  height.  A  letter  from  Fletcher's 
granddaughter  regarding  this  copy  is  inserted. 

Lincoln  received  100  copies  of  the  Debates  gratis.  Twenty  five  autographed 
copies  of  the  debates  have  been  located  according  to  the  monograph  by  the  late 
Harry  E.  Pratt  in  "Manuscripts",  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  p.  194. 

LINCOLN'S  COOPER  UNION  ADDRESS 

This  32  page  pamphlet  was  published  in  I860  by  the  Young  Men's  Republi- 
can Union  of  New  York.  The  address,  delivered  at  Cooper  Union  Institute,  brought 
Lincoln  into  national  prominence  and  helped  pave  the  way  for  his  nomination. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Acknowledgment  to  Lincoln  of  a  copy  of  the  "Debates."  Dated  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  August  18,  I860  it  contains  a  P.S.  "Can't  you  send  us  a  'RAIL?'  " 

LETTERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT 

A  collection  of  26  letters  written  between  August  18,  I860  and  May  21,  1861 
are  concerned  entirely  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  correspondents  manifest  an  in- 
terest in  his  personal  safety,  advise  him  on  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  report  the 
local  Union  and  anti-Union  sentiment,  warn  against  being  poisoned  as  were  Harri- 
son and  Tyler  [in  their  opinion]  and  requests  for  favors. 

"The  climate  of  opinion,  the  winds  of  doctrine,  the  hopes  and  faith  of  men 
and  women,  their  hates  and  deep  scorn,  their  trust  in  him  or  their  abiding  and  un- 
changeable contempt  —  these  are  registered  in  letters  coming  to  Lincoln The 

tone  of  those  seeking  strange  favors  from  him,  the  accents  of  those  ready  to  die 
with  him  or  for  him, — or  again  those  who  would  be  pleased  to  kill  him  or  see  him 
killed  —  they  are  set  forth  here  in  their  own  words,  the  Republican  Party  man  or 
the  seasoned  Abolitionist,  each  with  a  heart  prepared  for  war  against  slavery,  the 
Douglas  Democrat  and  the  Roman  Catholic  adherent  who  preferred  war  rather  than 
lose  the  Union,  the  early  Northern  Copperheads  who  unanimously  made  Lincoln  a 
member  of  the  Ugly  Club,  the  anxious  Southern  Unionist  and  the  forsworn  South- 
ern Loyalist."    Sandburg,  "Lincoln  Collector",  p.  46. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  PRESIDENTIAL  SEAL 

This  seal  was  used  by  Lincoln  while  in  the  White  House.  Accompanying  is  a 
printed  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  to  a  Mrs.  Goddard."  The 
seal  is  incised  on  brass  with  a  ring  turned  handle  and  is  3V4  inches  high.  This  relic 
of  the  President  was  presented  to  Colonel  William  H.  Crook,  his  personal  body- 
guard who  in  turn,  presented  it  to  W.  T.  Marshall,  who  worked  as  a  page  boy  in 
the  White  House  during  Lincoln's  Presidency.  This  seal  is  distinct  from  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States,  which  belongs  to  and  never  leaves  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  Government. 


A  personal  letter  from  President  Truman  and  accompanying  memoranda  re- 
veals data  regarding  the  history  and  use  of  Presidential  seals.  A  wax  impression  of 
the  seals  of  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Dwight  G.  Eisenhower  are  also  exhibited. 

DRAFT  CALL  SIGNED  BY  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN -- 1863 

This  Draft  Call  dated  June  30,  1863  assigned  a  quota  of  2620  draftees  for  the 
15th  District  of  New  York.  The  need  for  men  was  imperative.  Recruiting  was 
proceeding  slowly  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  Union  forces  at  the  high  level 
needed  to  conduct  military  operations,  President  Lincoln  ordered  a  draft  of 
300,000  men. 

The  Conscription  Act  had  been  adopted  in  the  North  by  Congress  on  March  3, 
1863.  It  contained  an  exemption  clause  which  permitted  a  drafted  person  to 
pay  $300  in  lieu  of  serving  his  three  years.  The  draftee  would  often  pay  some- 
one else  to  substitute  for  him. 

There  was  violent  reaction  to  this  law  and  the  draft  call  which  followed  pre- 
cipitated the  disgraceful  riots  in  New  York  City  in  July  of  1863,  in  which  a 
number  of  people  were  killed  and  almost  1000  wounded. 

MESSAGES  SIGNED  BY  LINCOLN 

These  small  2xh  x  3V2  cards  are  characteristic  of  Lincoln's  simple  manner  of 
sending  messages.  Addressed  to  Major  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  head  of  the  Telegraphic 
Department  during  the  war  they  read  "Please  send  me  anything  you  have  from  the 
camps  over  the  river  today."  "Please  send  me  over  the  despatch  (sic)  I  sent  yester- 
day evening  to  Hon.  F.  F.  Lowe." 

LETTERS  REGARDING  LINCOLN  —  1860-64 

This  group  of  twelve  letters  written  prior  to  and  during  the  war  by  soldiers, 
politicians  and  just  plain  people,  describe  their  meeting  with  Lincoln,  their  impres- 
sions and  opinions  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  per  the  following  excerpts: 

" Have  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  Old  Abe  —  He  is  a  right 

good  genial  curious  and  whole  hearted  man  &  much  more  of  a  gentleman  than  I 
had  supposed  from  the  common  accounts  of  him." 

"Mr.  Seward introduced  me  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  great  desire  of  my 

life,  to  see  a  live  President  and  shake  hands  with  him  was  gratified.  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  a  very  tall  man  and  just  as  homely  as  he  has  been  described  only  I  think  a  little 
more  so." 

"the  locos  knees  tremble  as  though  they  had  seen  a  ghost  and  they  will  see  one 
six  feet  4  inches  high  about  the  4th  of  March  —  going  to  the  White  House  and 
then  you  will  see  the  old,  rusty  Locos  kiting  out  of  offices  in  all  directions  like  a 
parcel  of  old  gray  rats,  out  from  under  an  old  barn  when  it  is  on  fire.  I  was  down 
to  Springfield  in  August  to  see  Old  Abe  and  to  attend  the  great  mass  meeting: 
hollered  continually  for  2  days  and  got  so  hoarse  that  I  have  been  unable  to  make 
any  speeches  during  the  entire  campaign " 

"The  Cavalry  was  reviewed  by  Prest.  Lincoln  today Mrs.  Lincoln  was 

with  him Capt.  Crist  wished  the  Rebs  would  make  a  raid  and  carry  her  off. 

Horace  Greeley  writes  " Lincoln  sees  a  great  deal  too  many  and  gives 

time  to  bores  which  belongs  to  his  whole  country.  If  he  would  read  and  think  more 
and  give  less  time  to  visitors,  it  would  be  better  for  us  all " 

Ex  President  Tyler  advises  his  son  about  the  election  of  Lincoln,  a  crucial  event 
in  their  lives  "There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  Lincoln's  election  unless  some  of 

the  so  called  Free  States  is  snatched  from  him a  fusion  between  the  Douglas 

and  Bell  men and  that  all  conservatives  would  unite  on  the  same  ticket 

that  the  defeat  of  Lincoln  was  the  great  matter  at  issue,  and  that  all  others  were 
subordinate " 


LINCOLN'S  ENDORSEMENT  — January  22,   1864 

This  is  a  petition  for  the  release  of  four  rebel  soldiers  at  the  end  of  which 
Lincoln  has  written  "let  any  or  all  these  men  take  the  oath  of  December  8  and  be 
discharged  —  A.   Lincoln". 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  ENDORSEMENT— February  18,  1864 

This  letter  is  signed  by  General  Thomas  L.  Price  of  Missouri,  who  appealed 
for  the  release  of  his  nephew,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  of  war.  On  the  reverse  in 
Lincoln's  autograph  is  written  "submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  A.  Lincoln. 
February  22,   1864". 

LINCOLN  CAMPAIGN  SONGSTER 

This  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  clubs  and  contains  popular  songs  of  the  day. 
It  was  published  by  Mason  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  1864.  Included  are  "Shout  Aloud 
for  Lincoln",  "Cast  Your  Votes  for  Abraham",  "Hoist  The  Flag  For  Abraham", 
"Rally  Round  The  Cause,  Boys",  to  the  air  of  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom",  "Lincoln 
Campaign  Song"  to  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle",  "We  Are  Coming,  Father 
Abraham,  600,000  More"  words  by  J.  Cullen  Bryant.  Curiously,  the  picture  of 
Lincoln  on  the  front  wrapper  shows  him  as  a  beardless  young  man. 

LINCOLN'S  LAST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

This  is  a  fragment  of  Lincoln's  message  of  December,  1864  with  an  authentica- 
tion on  the  reverse  side  by  John  D.  Defrees,  Superintendent  of  the  Government 
Public  Printing  Office.  Defrees  gave  fragments  of  this  message  to  friends  and 
relatives  as  souvenirs. 

Only  ten  such  fragments  have  been  located.  All  but  one  are  included  in  the 
last  four  of  the  seventeen  page  printed  version  in  volume  VII  of  the  collected  works 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  refer  to  various  aspects  of  the  Civil  War  Which  was 
then  entering  into  its  final  stages.  The  preceding  pages  deal  with  domestic  and 
other  issues.  The  printed  version  does  not  disclose  the  changes  and  deletions  shown 
in  the  manuscript  fragments. 

LINCOLN'S  ENDORSEMENT  —  January  12,   1865 

During  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  received  many  petitions  and  letters  from  prom- 
inent politicians  requesting  clemency  for  Confederate  soldiers.  Governor  Austin 
Blair  of  Michigan  seeks  clemency  on  behalf  of  one  David  Pierce  and  requests  that 
he  be  released  from  confinement  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

Pierce  writes  "Your  petitioner  requests  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  violently  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  steps  taken  by  the  people  of  the  South 
under  the  baleful  influence  of  their  leaders  but  in  the  course  of  the  revolution  the 
force  of  public  opinion  the  general  stagnation  of  business  and  consequent  want  of 
employment  induced  him  to  enlist  —  subsequent  reflection  and  experience  have 
convinced  him  that  this  step  of  which  he  has  had  so  much  cause  to  regret  was  en- 
tirely wrong  and  he  sincerely  repents  of  the  same  and  is  now  desirous  of  securing 
his  allegiance.  He  believes  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Federal  Union  can  alone 
insure  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  that  until  the  authority  of  the 
Govt,  of  the  United  States  is  reestablished  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  in  all  of  its  future  vigor  and  intensity  there  can  be  no  Security  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  either  the  north  or  south  .  .  .". 

At  the  end  of  this  three  page  document,  Lincoln  made  the  following  endorse- 
ment:  "let  this  man  take  the  oath  of  December  8,   1863  and  be  discharged". 


MANUSCRIPT  COPY  OF  THE  13TH  AMENDMENT  TO 

THE  CONSTITUTION  ABOLISHING  SLAVERY 

FEB.   1,   1865 

This  amendment  to  the  Constitution  transfers  into  law  the  main  provisions 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.    It  reads: 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  truly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 
The  amendment  had  passed  the  Senate  first  and  was  voted  into  law  in  the 
House  January  31,  1865,  with  119  voting  for  it,  56  against  it,  and  8  not  voting. 
When  the  Speaker  had  announced  that  the  majority  had  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
there  was  great  enthusiasm  "In  honor  of  the  immortal  and  sublime  event.  .  .  ." 

Three  copies  were  made  of  this  manuscript  which  was  signed  by  President 
Lincoln,  Vice-President  Hamlin,  Speaker  of  the  House  Colfax,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Forney.  This  is  the  Schuyler  Colfax  copy.  A  second  copy  is  at  the  Hunting- 
ton Library  and  the  third  copy  has  not  been  located. 

13TH  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  ABOLISH- 
ING SLAVERY  — FEB.  2,   1865 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.    This  is  one  of  the  copies  sent  to  the  loyal  states  and  reads: 

"A  resolution  submitting  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  a  proposition 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ....  Article  XIII 

It  is  accompanied  by  a  document  of  certification  signed  by  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  Feb.  2,  1865,  with  the  seal  of  the  Department 
of  State  affixed. 

LINCOLN-ECKERT  PAPERS  —  HAMPTON  ROADS 
PEACE  CONFERENCE -1865 

These  papers  relate  to  the  abortive  Hampton  Roads  Conference  held  Feb.  3, 
1865.  Jefferson  Davis  sent  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  his  vice-president,  J.  A.  Camp- 
bell, and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  as  peace  commissioners  to  negotiate  for  terms.  Lincoln 
sent  his  friend,  Major  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  head  of  the  telegraph  office,  with  specific 
instructions  to  handle  the  negotiations.  Thereafter,  Lincoln  and  Seward  met  with 
the  three  Confederate  Commissioners  at  Hampton  Roads  and  the  negotiations  fell 
through  primarily  because  Davis'  instructions  stressed  "our  two  countries"  whereas 
Lincoln  emphasized  "our  common  country"  and  insisted  that  the  Confederates  lay 
down  its  arms,  and  return  to  the  Union. 

1.  Lincoln's  holograph  letter  (dated  January  30,  1865)  to  Major  Eckert,  head 
of  the  telegraph  department,  authorizing  him  to  meet  with  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners at  Hampton  Roads  and  detailing  instructions  to  Eckert. 

2.  Letter  from  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  General  Grant,  dated 
January  30,  1865,  borne  by  Eckert  arranging  for  him  to  pass  through  the  lines. 

3.  Confederate  Peace  Commissioners  (Alexander  H.  Stephens,  J.  A.  Campbell, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter) ;  official  copy  of  letter  to  Gen.  Grant,  asking  for  safe  conduct, 
Jan.  30,  1865. 

4.  U.  S.  Grant,  official  copy  of  letter  to  Confederate  Commissioners  replying 
to  their  letter  of  Jan.  30;  Jan.  31,  1865. 

5.  Letter  from  Major  Eckert  to  the  Peace  Commissioners,  February  1,  1865, 
referring  to  the  basis  on  which  the  informal  conference  was  to  be  held.  On  page  2 
Lincoln  mentions  "securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  one  common  country" . 


6.  Letter  from  the  three  Confederate  Commissioners  to  Major  Eckert,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1865,  being  a  reply  to  Eckert,  repeating  Davis'  instructions,  concluding  "for 
the  purpose  of  securing  peace  to  the  two  countries". 

7.  Letter  from  Eckert  to  President  Lincoln,  February  1,  1865  reporting  to 
Lincoln  regarding  the  unsatisfactory  progress  with  the  Southern  Commissioners. 

8.  Letter  from  the  three  Confederate  Commissioners  to  Gen.  Grant,  Feb.  1, 
1865,  appealing  for  permission  to  go  to  Washington  after  Eckert's  unsatisfactory 
report  to  Lincoln. 

9.  Letter  from  Eckert  to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  February  1,  1865,  10:30 
PM,  regarding  instructions  from  Davis  to  the  Peace  Commissioners,  mentioning 
"Davis"  objections  to  the  words  'common  country'." 

10.  Letter  from  the  three  Confederate  Peace  Commissioners  to  Eckert,  February 
2,  1865,  again  requesting  that  a  conference  be  held  with  President  Lincoln. 

11.  Pencil  sketch  by  Major  Eckert  showing  seating  arrangements  of  Hampton 
Roads  Conference,  aboard  the  River  Queen,  between  Lincoln,  Seward  and  the  Con- 
federate Commissioners. 

12.  Lincoln's  holograph  letter  of  February  7,  1865  to  Major  Eckert  requesting 
copies  of  all  dispatches  relative  to  the  peace  negotiations.  This  conference  was  held 
in  secret  and  Congress  requested  a  report  after  the  news  of  the  conference  was  dis- 
closed. 

13.  Cartoon  depicting  Vice-President  Stephens  and  the  two  other  Confederate 
Peace  Commissioners,  1865.    After  Currier  &  Ives  poster  cartoon. 

In  a  monograph  entitled  "Two  Words"  in  the  April  1950  issue  of  the  Auto- 
graph Collector's  Journal,  Volume  II,  No.  3,  pp  3-7,  the  contents  of  this  corre- 
spondence and  the  subject  matter  generally  is  discussed  at  length. 

$100,000  ASSASSINATION  REWARD  BROADSIDE 

This  poster  was  issued  by  the  War  Department  for  the  apprehension  of  Lin- 
coln's assassins.  This  is  one  of  the  first  copies  issued  as  the  photographs  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  John  H.  Surrat  and  David  C.  Harold  were  not  yet  available.  Three 
blank  spaces  are  shown  in  this  poster  in  which  photographs  were  inserted  in  later 
issues.  The  last  two  lines  contain  the  following  notice  "in  addition  to  the  above, 
State  and  other  authorities  have  offered  rewards  amounting  to  almost  $100,000 
making  an  aggregate  of  about  $200,000." 

LINCOLN'S  SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS— 1865 

This  address  is  illuminated  by  Arthur  Szyk  (1894-1952).  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  finest  illuminators  of  the  20th  century.  He  won  many  awards  in  Poland, 
France  and  the  United  States  for  his  artistic  work. 

"LINCOLN'S  LAST  HOURS" 

DR.  CHARLES  S.  TAFT'S  sixteen  page  Manuscript  account  subtitled  "The 
Note  Book  of  an  Army  Surgeon  present  at  the  Assassination,  Death  and  Autopsy". 
Dr.  Taft,  an  army  doctor,  was  in  the  audience  when  Lincoln  was  shot  and  first  at- 
tended the  President  at  Ford's  Theatre.  He  remained  in  attendance  with  other 
physicians  until  Lincoln  died  the  following  morning.  Dr.  Taft  describes  in  detail 
the  assassination,  the  autopsy  and  postmortem,  and  the  medical  problems  that  con- 
fronted the  attending  physicians.  He  also  relates  the  conduct  and  reactions  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  Robert  Lincoln  and  other  personalities  during  the  President's  dying  mo- 
ments. 


ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN'S  LETTER  TO 
THOMAS  T.  ECKERT 

After  the  assassination,  Major  Eckert  had  requested  a  momento  of  Lincoln's. 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  then  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Eckert  on  mourning  sta- 
tionery: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington 
May  21/65 
Major: 

Major  Hay  told  me  this  morning  that  you  were  desirous  of 
some  relic  of  my  Father,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  complying  for 
I  know  how  high  you  stood  in  his  esteem. 

Nearly  all  of  our  effects  have  already  been  sent  away, 
but  I  have  found  the  pair  of  Dividers,  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  use,  &  with  which  you  have  doubtless  often  seen  him  trace 
distances  on  maps. 
With  great  regards,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 
R.  T.  Lincoln. 
Major  T.  T.  Eckert 

Major  Eckert  headed  the  Telegraph  Department  in  the  War  Department.  Lincoln 
spent  many  hours  in  this  office  anxiously  awaiting  the  receipt  of  the  latest  war 
bulletins. 

THE  DIVIDERS  SENT  BY  ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN  TO 
MAJOR  THOMAS  T.  ECKERT 

These  Dividers  which  were  sent  by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  to  Major  Eckert  as  a 
momento  were  used  by  Lincoln  to  trace  movements  of  the  armies  during  the  war. 
The  Dividers  are  of  the  folding  type  and  are  approximately  5"  long. 

WILLIAM  H.  HERNDON,  MANUSCRIPT  COPY 
OF  LECTURE 

"Mrs.  Lincoln's  Denial  and  What  She  Says"  by  Lincoln's  partner  reads  in 
part  "I  delivered  a  lecture  in  this  city  on  the  12th  day  of  Dec.  last.  ...  I  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  taken  some  exception  to.  I  wish  to  state  the  exact  truth 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  so  that  the  public  n.ay  understand  .  .  .  know  what  to  be- 
lieve and  who  to  believe.  ..."  Herndon  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  never  got  along  well 
and  after  Lincoln's  death  their  relationship  became  very  strained.  Herndon's  repu- 
tation suffered  considerably  because  of  the  many  unsupported  and  imaginary  state- 
ments he  made  regarding  his  former  associate. 

MRS.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  LETTERS  TO  MRS.  FELICIAN 

SLATAPER—  1868-1871 

This  group  of  eleven  letters  consisting  of  48  pages  was  written  to  Mrs.  Slataper 
of  Pittsburgh  with  whom  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  become  acquainted  some  time  after  her 
husband's  assassination.  An  unfriendly  press,  political  animosities  and  Herndon's 
public  lectures,  in  which  Lincoln's  former  partner  gave  vent  to  the  long  and  deep 
seated  dislike  that  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  always  felt  for  each  other,  prompted 
her  to  leave  the  United  States  with  Tad  and  travel  extensively  in  Europe. 

The  following  excerpts  from  these  letters  best  evidence  how  friendless  and 
lonely  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  become  just  a  few  years  after  leaving  the  White  House: 


Chicago,   Illinois 
July   13th,   1868 
"I  wrote  you  a  note  a  week  since  directed  to  Cresson  S(prings)  urging  you,  from 
the  depths  of  an  angonized  bereaved  heart  to  come  to  me  if  only  for  a  day  or  two.  . 
"I  have  been  prostrated  by  illness  —  &  by  a  grief  —  that  the  grave  alone  can  soften. 
Could  you  not  pass  the  15th.  —  with  me.    With  a  world  of  love  —  believe  me 
your  deeply  attached  friend." 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Sept.  29th,  1868 
".  .  .  .  I  will  be  feeling,  very  anxious  about  you,  —  we  sail  on  Thursday.  No  more 
happy  hours,  with  you,  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  never  again  in  this  world.  The 
change  from  this  gloomy  earth,  to  be  forever  reunited  to  my  idolized  husband  & 
my  darling  Willie,  would  be  happiness  indeed !  I  write  very  hastily.  Oh  that  I 
could  see  you,  before  I  leave.    With  love  to  all  I  remain,  forever  yours" 

Frankfort  A'Main 
Dec.   13th,   1868 
".  .  .  .  I  like  Frankfort  exceedingly,  the  true  secret  is,  I  suppose  I  am  enjoying  peace, 
which  in  my   deepest  heart   rending  sorrow,   I  was   not  allowed,   in  my  native 
land! 

Nice,  France 
Feb.   17th,   1869 
".  .  .  .  For  more  reasons  than  my  health,  am  I  congratulating  myself  that  I  am  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  quite  removed  from  hostile  American  newspapers.    For  as 
you  are  aware  I  have  made  a  formal  application  to  Congress,  for  a  pension,  which 
is  my  due  —  and  for  this  brave  act,  at  this  time,  I  suppose  according  to  custom,  I 
am  being  most  unmercifully  assailed.    The  only  papers,  I  have  seen,  since  I  have 
been  here  —  have  been  the  N.  Y.  Times,  Tribune  &  Herald,  and  they  all,  with  one 
accord,  urge  my  rights.    I  am  not  in  the  least  hopeful,  that  justice  will  me  (sic) 
done  me  &  I  am  anticipating  a  refusal.    Doubtless  they  are  tomahaw(k)ing  me 
now,  to  slay  me  afterwards. 
".  .  .  .  Time  brings  to  me,  no  healing  on  its  wing  and  I  shall  be  only  too  glad,  when 
my  mission,  which  I  know,  to  be  my  precious  child  Taddie,  is  completed,  to  be 
rejoined  to  my  dearly  loved  ones,  who  have  only  'gone  before'." 

Leamington,  England 
Nov.   7th,   1870 
"It  has  been  more  than  a  year,  since  I  have  received  one  of  your  very  agreeable  & 
most  welcome  letters.    With  my  own  heart,  so  filled  with  love  for  you,  I  cannot 
understand  your  painful  silence.   Can  it  be  that  I  am  forgetten  (sic),  whilst  mem- 
ory of  you,  dear  friend,  is  so  fresh  &  unimpaired?  .... 
"I  have  wandered  —  over  the  greater  portion  of  Europe- — •  and  I  have  become, 
weary  of  sight  seeing.    Oh  that  I  could  see  you  this  night,  to  converse  with  you, 
about  ever  so  many  things.    Only  care  for  me,  as  I  have  for  you  &  I  will  be  satis- 
fied. 
"Do  write  me  immediately. 
"Whilst  life  lasts  —  &  afterwards  —  I  shall  always  love  you...." 

Chicago,   Illinois 
July  27th,   1871 
"In  my  great  agony  of  mind,  I  write  you.   I  pray  you,  by  all  that  is  merciful  to  come 
to  this  place  —  if  but  for  a  few  days  —  I  feel  that  I  must  see  you.    Can  you  not 
come  next  Monday  —  each  day  we  could  be  together.  ..." 

A  monograph  entitled  "The  Mary  Lincoln  Letters  to  Mrs.  Felician  Slataper" 
in  the  Spring  1956  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  pp.  7- 
33,  quotes  the  entire  correspondence  and  discusses  the  relationship  between  Mrs. 
Slataper  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
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